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Introduction 

This project took place over a twelve-week period in the Fall of 2013 as part of the 
Middlebury College Environmental Studies Senior Seminar (ES 401), a capstone course for 
all Environmental Studies majors. Professor Gould, Professor Ashcraft, and Diane Munroe 
led ES 401 with the theme, “Imagining Vermont’s Environmental Future.” Our group of five 
Environmental Studies students brought varying skill sets and knowledge to this project 
from each of our different academic foci. 

Our overarching ES 401 community partners were Elizabeth Courtney, co-author of 
Greening Vermont: The Search for a Sustainable State; Victor Guadagno, President and 
Producer at Bright Blue EcoMedia; and Gregory Sharrow, co-director of the Vermont 
Folklife Center. These three “umbrella” partners encouraged our class to research and 
share the work that is happening across the state within the environmental movement, 
with the goal of communicating these stories to a broader audience to both inspire and 
strengthen the movement. Our community partners will provide the space and expertise to 
share our videos and findings at the Vermont Folklife Center, and as part of an online 
project being developed by Bright Blue EcoMedia and Elizabeth Courtney. 

Our group was one of six projects looking at innovative and collaboration 
environmental initiatives. The projects ranged from analyzing current market-based 
carbon abatement mechanisms and writing a policy recommendation for action to be taken 
in Vermont, to helping Vermont Interfaith Power and Light promote their environmental 
work in current member congregations—as well as galvanize other congregations around 
the state to join VTIPL—to strengthen the relationship between religious organizations and 
environmental concerns, particularly climate change. 

Our particular group was paired with the Vermont Energy and Climate Action 
Network (VECAN). We were charged with the task of capturing and conveying the success 
stories of anumber of Vermont town energy committees (TECs), in order to provide 
resources for new or struggling energy committees across the state. We did this through a 
series of videos highlighting the Brattleboro, Montpelier, Thetford, Waterbury, and 
Weybridge Energy Committees. Through this brief report, we also wanted to discuss 
certain challenges that many different energy committees are facing, to spark a 
conversation on how they might try and tackle these issues. Lastly, we intend for our work 
to help to expand the range of successful TECs and create a baseline for further 
environmental work. We hope to strengthen the relationships between different groups in 
order to foster a community of like-minded people who are working on influential 
environmental initiatives in their respective towns. 

There are over one hundred TECs in Vermont and based on our research this 
semester it is clear that they are playing an integral role in shaping Vermont’s 
environmental future. Whether they are well-established TECs that have been successful 
for years or fledgling groups that are just gaining traction, these committees have the 
potential to make significant changes in the way their friends, neighbors, and fellow 
townspeople live by helping them get on the path towards a more sustainable future. 

Through all of our interviews and research this semester we have seen the 
importance and power of acting on the local level. While environmental issues are often felt 
and addressed on a global scale, being able to ground oneself in local initiatives makes 
success more tangible and helps to focus individuals on what they can accomplish and 


change versus what is out of their control. Paul Cameron, the Energy Coordinator for the 
Brattleboro Energy Committee states: “I think climate change is such an enormous issue 
that it’s easy to get overwhelmed...but if you're working on a community scale on projects 
like the energy committee is working on, you can see you’re making a difference.” 

Through the stories, insights, and lessons from the Brattleboro, Montpelier, 
Thetford, Waterbury, and Weybridge Energy Committees that our videos highlight, we will 
show how local action has been making a big difference in shaping Vermont’s 
environmental future thus far, as well as discuss how we believe energy committees can 
further their efforts in the upcoming years. 


Successes 

Energy committees throughout Vermont have encountered successes all over the 
state. The wide range of achievements spans from specific events or outreach goals to 
fundraising accomplishments and more. As we conducted interviews, it became clear that a 
significant number of committees have similar themes in terms of success and positive 
stories. Many committees have been successful in door-to-door outreach efforts, whether 
to talk to residents about weatherization, explain the work of the committee, or gauge 
interest in—and get sign-ups for—home energy audits. This type of communication can be 
much more effective than a mailing or e-mail because personal interactions make people 
feel more involved and help create familiarity with a project and/or 
committee. Furthermore, we think this is especially effective at the scale of Vermont towns 
because people tend to open their doors to their neighbors and listen to what they have to 
say. 

Both the Waterbury and Thetford committees, among others, have cultivated a high 
level of trust in their communities, built through door-to-door initiatives. The Waterbury 
Local Energy Action Partnership (LEAP) is the only energy committee in Vermont to have 
become certified as a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization, which enables donors to get tax 
receipts for their contributions. It was formed in 2007 and has steadily increased its 
presence in Waterbury and Duxbury since then. “Over time, people [realize] LEAP is an 
organization we can trust on these issues,” explains Duncan McDougall, chair of Waterbury 
LEAP. Similarly, the Thetford energy committee works closely with the Sustainable Energy 
Resource Group (SERG), a non-profit founded by Bob Walker in 2002 to provide support to 
town energy committees. Bob Walker, also the Thetford energy committee coordinator, 
explains that “a lot of people in town are familiar with the work we’ve done and the 
successes we’ve made, so I think they were open to having us come.” This level of 
familiarity was created through a continued presence and outreach effort. Itis unrealistic 
to expect that all committees can work with a non-profit, or become a non-profit 
themselves through getting 501(c)(3) status, but there are smaller, more accessible steps 
they can take to similarly build trust in their communities. Encouraging greater 
participation by simply spreading awareness of their work is essential. The more publicly 
events can be announced and advertised the better. The more comfortable residents feel 
with the presence of a committee, the more willing they will be to support, participate, and 
volunteer to help. 

Another shared success story of several committees involves showcasing their 
residents’ work as case studies. The Thetford committee, for example, has hosted home 


energy parties in the homes of town residents who have undergone weatherization. The 
events were publicized and any interested members of the community were encouraged to 
attend. At a typical home energy party, the homeowner talks about the process they went 
through, challenges they encountered, costs they faced, and improvements they noticed 
after weatherization. Attendees get a sense of the benefits and ‘doability’ of weatherization 
through a familiar and trustworthy source. For many people, the knowledge that other 
people in their community have effectively weatherized their homes helps build their 
resolve to weatherize as well. SERG also offers case summaries of residents who have gone 
through the home performance program to offer similar information. As Fran Putnam, the 
Weybridge Committee Coordinator, says, “Success builds to success.” Sharing personal 
stories that people can relate to is a great way to publicize the benefits of initiatives. 

While we discovered some common themes in the success stories, we also found 
some common successes and several inspirational and unique goals among committees. 
The Weybridge Energy Committee has been especially successful in the Home Energy 
Challenge thanks to the work of their many passionate volunteers. The Thetford HEAT 
project talked to members of over two-thirds of the 1100 houses in their town in a door-to- 
door effort to provide information about weatherization. Waterbury LEAP quadrupled the 
solar capacity of Waterbury and Duxbury in just two years. The Montpelier energy 
committee helped with the development of District Heat Montpelier, a project that will 
provide downtown Montpelier with local renewable energy. Each town energy committee 
has its own success story, no matter how large or small. We invite each town committee to 
ask itself: What will your success story be? 


Challenges 

Our investigation indicates that town energy committees throughout the state of 
Vermont face a multitude of challenges. Many energy committee members that we 
interviewed identified similar difficulties, such as engaging community members, 
coordinating with various entities, and maintaining efforts. Although town energy 
committees encounter plenty of problems, they do counteract with solutions and advice, 
like focusing on small and local projects as well as utilizing the strengths and advantages of 
town energy committee members. The following section will examine the challenge of 
funding, one of the most ubiquitous challenges we determined from our research, and then 
provide recommendations to address the particular problem. 

Funding creates all sorts of complications. Money is one of the major reasons why 
the city of Montpelier struggled to push forward with District Heat Montpelier, a district 
energy system that will improve the existing central heating plant and thus efficiently 
power the Capitol Complex as well as the school and business districts. In September of 
2009, Montpelier submitted a grant application, along with the State of Vermont and the 
contracting company Veolia Energy, to the U.S. Department of Energy (DoE) for funding 
District Heat Montpelier. In 2010, the Montpelier Energy Advisory Committee (MEAC) 
received an $8 million grant from the DoE to construct the district heat plant as well as to 
encourage residents to improve the energy efficiency of their buildings. According to Dan 
Jones, chairman of MEAC, the grant did not fully fund the district heat plant plan, which 
caused contentious negotiations between the city council and state over the rest of the 
funding. Eventually the Vermont State Legislature agreed to provide many millions of 


dollars through the House Institutions and Corrections to fund the remainder of district 
heat plant, along with a sizable contribution from the capital city. Although implementation 
of the district energy system is underway, unanticipated construction costs demand more 
state capital, which subsequently delays progress and further demonstrates the difficulties 
associated with funding. As Dan noted during our interview, “there’s an old psalm that is 
really quite true: everything costs more and takes longer than you think. That’s just how 
the world works.” 

On the smaller scale, individual homeowners are preoccupied with their monetary 
situations. Prices for fossil fuels continue to increase as supplies dwindle and taxes keep 
climbing because of state funded projects like District Heat Montpelier. This financially 
strains homeowners and tends to discourage them from energy efficiency improvements 
because of high upfront costs. During the interview with Fran Putnam, a valued member of 
the Weybridge Energy Committee, she mentioned, “I’ve seen some houses that were built in 
the last ten years that are using 50% more fuel than they would be if they were well- 
insulated.” According to Fran, this wasteful energy use can cost upwards of ten thousand 
dollars annually in heating bills, which is the case for one Weybridge resident with an 
eight-year-old house. This expensive reality attests to the challenge of funding home 
improvement initiatives since most homeowners cannot afford to weatherize their homes 
with their money tied up in fossil fuel payments. 

So what are some solutions to the problem of funding? One option is to apply for 
grants both large and small. Montpelier applied and received a Department of Energy 
(DoE) grant to partially fund their district energy system, but there are a range of potential 
funding options. One example is the Vermont Community Action Team (CATs) Program, 
which partners with the Ben and Jerry’s Foundation. The CATs Program offers small grants 
to local non-profit initiatives to support community-based projects. In collaboration with 
the Thetford Town Energy Committee, SERG received a grant from CATs to weatherize a 
small community center. They also received a grant from the New England Grassroots 
Environment Fund, which is a collaborative of activists and funders that promotes 
sustainable communities through local and committed engagement. Waterbury LEAP is an 
exemplary target for this kind of funding since they are a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization. 
Although Waterbury LEAP receives funding through the town’s annual appropriations and 
through generous donors who seek the tax receipts incentive, the town energy committee 
still needs other sources of funding—like grants—to finance their projects. When fiscal 
situations are tight, grants provide people and institutions a meaningful opportunity to 
progress with their environmental and energy-related projects. 

Applying for grants is a great way for a cohort of like-minded activists to gain 
monetary resources and subsequently carry out projects, but what can individual 
homeowners do? Efficiency Vermont, which provides aid and advice to Vermonters who 
want to improve the energy efficiency of their homes, has a website with a host of solutions 
for homeowners. Many of their money-saving suggestions revolve around appliances and 
technologies. Homeowners can save a significant amount of money by upgrading to energy- 
efficient models, usually with ENERGY STAR qualifications, as well as replacing 
incandescent light bulbs with compact fluorescent light bulbs or light emitting diodes. The 
best options for saving money while boosting energy efficiency are home renovations. 
While increased insulation and air sealing ultimately reduce the costs of energy bills, 
homeowners have the added incentive of discounts and rebates if they contract with a 


certified Home Performance energy auditor. Homeowners can get an energy audit to assess 
the heat loss and electricity waste in their homes via ENERGY STAR or the Neighborworks 
H.E.A.T. Squad for only $100 dollars. After homeowners complete an energy audit as well 
as the improvements specified by the check-up, they are eligible to receive as much as 
$2,000 in rebates. During our interview with Mitra Coulter, a resident of Weybridge who 
improved the energy efficiency of her home through Efficiency Vermont’s auditing and 
contracting services, she mentioned, “our house is a lot more comfortable and a lot less 
drafty and we use about half the amount of fuel, so it does have a monetary impact.” 
Efficiency Vermont also assists income-eligible residents, such as the elderly and disabled, 
to improve home energy efficiency at no cost to the struggling homeowner. Thus there are 
many opportunities for homeowners to save money while concurrently boosting their 
energy efficiency, thanks in part to the easy and accommodating programs of Efficiency 
Vermont. 

In this era of economic troubles that correlate with fossil fuel consumption, money 
is a constant issue. This does not mean, however, that funding home energy improvements 
or financing environmental and energy-related projects are impossible. The town energy 
committee members and homeowners we interviewed for our project confirmed that there 
are many solutions to the common challenge of funding. Many of our interviewees revealed 
that town energy committees and community members can overcome funding and other 
similar challenges by setting reachable goals and employing connections, skills, and fervor. 
Funding thus parallels the other challenges that town energy committees face—all require 
the attention and efforts of a band of passionate community members. 


Conclusion 

Climate change affects us all, and the people who understand this best are the 
activists that join town energy committees to make an environmentally positive impact. 
Although a singular solution to climate change does not exist, VECAN, individual 
Vermonters, and other conscious entities collaborate to improve our energy efficiency and 
promote a sustainable Earth for future generations. 

This mission for sustainable energy is anything but an easy one, however, the 
passion and innovation which town energy committees use to accomplish their goals prove 
that they are up to the challenge. Their successes are examples of the impact and influence 
that local action can have if done correctly. And these impacts go beyond decreasing 
greenhouse gas emissions and saving money. These committees are educating the public, 
building momentum for the environmental movement and creating an organized network 
of dedicated individuals who, together, know what it takes to make real progress towards a 
sustainable energy future. 

The success stories we highlighted in our videos exemplify the wide range of both 
projects and settings in which these energy committees can have impact. The small and 
flexible and local nature of energy committees make them adaptable, so they can achieve 
success in small towns like Weybridge and larger cities like Montpelier as well as have 
projects ranging from ambitious neighborhood weatherization initiatives to the rebuilding 
of the city heat plant. However the greatest strength of energy committees lay in their 
members. These extremely dedicated and driven individuals are giving up their free time, 
often without pay, to be the change they want to see in the world. Statewide or national 


environmental organizations are often unable to connect and understand the communities 
they are working with when implementing projects. Energy committees provide the 
expertise, experience and connection to the community—which larger organizations are 
lacking—in order to take on energy projects at a local level. 

At the 2013 VECAN Annual Conference, Senator Bernie Sanders stated, “If we’re 
going to transform our energy system it’s not going to come from Washington or Paris or 
London, it’s going to come from the grassroots, the people knocking on doors talking about 
how they make their own community more energy efficient, how they move to sustainable 
energy, etc.” The town energy committees of Vermont are exactly what Senator Sanders 
was talking about. We were fortunate enough to spend a semester learning about the 
amazing work these energy committees are doing and it was an exciting and inspiring 
experience. Climate change may continue to challenge humanity, but we can demonstrate 
resilience and adapt to the alterations of our world. Taking local, small-scale action is a 
vital part of resilience and adaptation and it is through the work of these organizations, like 
VECAN and town energy committees, that Vermont and the wider world will move towards 
a sustainable future. 


